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ention of the medieval education 
of girls and women is likely to give 
rise to a mental image of con- 
vents, the most prominent educa- 
tional institutions during the sixth through the 
thirteenth centuries. Convents did loom 
large: however, the medieval image needs 
the addition of some less famous educational 
systems to be complete. Castle schools, court 
schools, cathedral schools, college church 
schools, village schools, apprenticeships, 
and universities provided learning opportuni- 
ties, as did teaching offered in the home by 
parents, other relatives, tutors, governesses, 
and parish priests. Although only a small seq- 
ment of the female population was formally 
schooled, that portion was educated in a 
Variety of settings. Viewed not as the sole 
environment but as the most important of 
many, convents were notably effective in in- 
tellectually advancing women in the Middle 
Aqes. 

In the sixth century, Scholastica, sister of 
Saint Benedict, founded European nunneries 
intended to enhance the celebration of God 
and to expand the influence of Christianity. 
Throughout the Middle Ages many women, 
after receiving basic schooling in a convent, 
took vows of commitment to a cloistered 
religious life. Others entered nunneries at 
about the age of 7 to gainan education before 
marrying, often at the age of 14. In either case, 
learning was a conspicuous aspect of con- 
vent life. 

The usual convent curriculum consisted 
of Latin reading and writing, religion, em- 
broidery, spinning, weaving, painting, 
morals, manners, and music. Music was of 
great importance because chants and choir 
songs were sung to glorify God. Some nun- 
neries offered a study of law while others 
taught the classical writers. Still others in- 
cluded in their curricula the Greek language 
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and the Greek Seven Liberal Arts: grammar, 
dialectic, rhetoric, music, arithmetic, geom- 
etry, and astronomy. The frequent invasions 
and massacres that afflicted this era prompted 
nuns to teach medicine and surgery so that 
women could perform medical services inthe 
customary absence of nurses and doctors. 

Nuns did some transcribing, but this activ- 
ity was less prevalent in the early Middle Ages 
than it was to become in the late Midale Ages. 
Embroidering consumed a great deal of a 
nuns workday. It was more scholarly than 
frivolous. Patterns of geometrical designs, 
allegories, Bible stories, and Greek myth- 
ology demanded a knowledge of history and 
literature, theology and design, color mixing 
and needlework techniques. 

The most scholarly muns became ab- 
besses, often at the early ages of 12 to 14. 
Treated as equals by menof their social class, 
these women competed successfully with 
men in classical scholarship, wrote treatises 
on logic and rhetoric, controlled enormous 
properties, and held more power than other 
contemporary women. In 1910, Emily James 
Putnam endorsed nunneries of the early Mid- 
die Ages when she wrote, “No institution in 
Europe has ever won for the lady the freedom 
of development that she enjoyed in the con- 
vent in the early days” (p. 77). 

Various canon laws furthered the educa- 
tion of girls and women (Heinrich, 1924, pp. 
122-123). For example, a seventh century 
council directed abbesses and abbots to cul- 
tivate a love of reading in their communities. 
The church required that all members of 
religious societies, male or female. be liter- 
ate in Latin. The correspondence of nuns who 
wrote Latin wellis testimony that this directive 
was taken seriously until the late Middle Ages, 
when the vernacular ascended in popularity. 
Also in the late Middle Ages, lower academic 
standards put many nunneries in debt be- 


cause nuns, no longer schooled in mathe- 
matics, lacked record-keeping skills. Convent 
education deteriorated to the extent that 
worldly, romantic reading replaced the 
spiritual, exemplary fare offered in earlier 
centuries. 
astle life probably afforded an educa- 
tion to the next largest number of girls 
in the Middle Ages. 4 nurse cared for 
each child in the castle to the age of 7, at 
which time the mistress of the castle assumed 
responsibility for educating each youngster 
either directly or indirectly by arranging for 
troubadours or chaplains to augment the 
womans pedagogical work. Most young 
women, unlike their male counterparts who 
were often fighting wars or participating in 
crusades, were able to read in Latin the Pater 
Noster, Ave, Credo, and Psalms. In addition to 
this academic achievement, girls learned 
household management skills in preparation 
for the supervisory duties that would fall to 
them in their husband's absence. So fre- 
quently were the men called to arms that girls 
were trained in médical arts, even surgery, to 
care for men returning ill or wounded. 
Romantic tales indicate the importance ofthis 
role of castle women in medieval society. 
Women of all ranks learned other practical 
skills as well, such as spinning and needle- 
work to make clothing and altar cloths. 
Education of a less serious nature oc- 
cupied many hours in the lives of castle 
women. Either in her family’s castle or in one 
belonging to a friend of her father, a girl en- 
countered chivalric ceremonials and the 
social graces. Ladies of the castle taught girls 
the arts of charm, pleasing deportment, 
grooming, and conversation. They taught the 
girls singing, dancing, instrumental music, 
and table manners, Under the tutelage of 
castle ladies, the girls learned to modulate 
their voices, to welcome guests, and to main- 


tain a modest demeanor. Familiarity with dice 
games, chess, equestrian skills, and falconry 
were valued social attributes of young ladies. 
This aspect of castle education differed from 
court schools. 

n the eighth century, Charlemagne im- 

ported Alcuin, famed English educator, 

to establish a Frankish court school, or 
palace school. Aicuin’s intellectual curricu- 
lum, which centered around Scriptures and 
the Seven Liberal Arts, differed from the 
social-utilitarian concentration of castle 
schools. The wife, sisters, and daughters of 
Charlemagne attended classes along with 
male relatives, court officials, and the em- 
peror himself. The example set by Charle- 
magne benefited the causes of womankind, 
Christianity, and education. 

Generally, educational opportunity in 
court schools was limited to sons and 
daughters of noblemen. Curricular focus on 
Latin grammar gradually yielded to an em- 
phasis upon the French language, even in 
England and Portugal. It became fashionable 
to send daughters to excellent court schools 
in France, notably the courts of Chelles, Aqui- 
taine, and Anjou. Not all daughters of the 
upper class attended school: many studied 
with tutors or governesses. 

Resident governesses taught good man- 
ners and social graces to girls from royal and 
noble families. Male tutors, often teaching 
only a specialty rather than all subjects, gave 
instruction in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, art, lit- 
erature, and religion. At times, clergymen 
tutored or oversaw a girl's education by ar- 
ranging for professional tutors. Religious in- 
fluence, however, was not limited to convents 
and tutoring. 

Parish priests sometimes gave elementary 
instruction from the pulpit; others gave in- 
tellectual guidance through written corres- 
pondence. Most cathedrals supported 
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schools, some of them open to girls. Peter 
Abelard, famed theologian and charismatic 
teacher, mentions that women of noble birth 
attended his school at Notre Dame (Durant, 
1950, p. 914). Cathedral schools admitted 
girls and taught handiwork in addition to 
giving spiritual enlightenment. Each college 
church maintained a secondary school: some 
of these schools were accessible to girls. 
Be manners and the alphabet toa few 
girls in public elementary schools. 
Twelfth and thirteenth century village coedu- 
cational schools existed to teach reading and 
writing. It was common practice for girls to be 
admitted to elementary schools but not gram- 
mar schools, and to be taught the vernacular, 
not Latin. Religious guilds, however, viewed 
men and women as equals, so they welcomed 
girls into song schools where boys and girls 
prepared to participate in religious services. 
Song schools reached relatively few girls, 
while a new form of educational opportunity, 
apprenticeship, affected far greater numbers. 

In the late Middle Ages, apprenticeships 
were available for widows or wives needingto 
earn money. Brewing, grinding corn, tailor- 
ing, metal working, embroidering, and silk 
manufacturing were among the trades avail- 
able to women. It is not surprising that girls 
were able to learn housekeeping skills 
through apprenticeships, but the training of 
women by male physicians denoted unex- 
pectedly advanced thinking. Although op- 
portunities for men greatly exceeded those 
for women, apprenticeships introduced use- 
fuland marketable skills into the lives of many 
women. 

The impressive rise of universities during 
the late Middie Ages had a varying effect on 
women, Higher education was primarily for 
men; however, in Italy and in certain institu- 
tions in other countries, women were per- 
mitted to join the academic community. Inthe 
eleventh century, a few women were on the 
University of Salerno medical faculty. By the 
following century, Salerno had the only 
Christian coeducational medical school in 
Europe. Women earned law degrees and 
lectured at the University of Bologna. The 
University of Salamanca included women's 
colleges called “The Maids,” while in France 
thirteenth century women studied and lec- 
tured at the medical school of the University 
of Montpelier (Hurd-Mead, 1936, p. 155). Yet 
centuries-old prejudices against education 


y the eleventh century, women taught 
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for women persisted as did a lack of active 
support. Many people continued to believe 
women were neither capable of learning nor 
likely to use an education. For example, 
monasteries sent academically promising 
young men to universities, but convents sent 
no women. 

A medieval historian, G. G. Coulton, com- 
mented, “Though very few women arrived at 
anything like the university stage in educa- 
tion, it seems probable that more of them 
could read and write than the men” (Beard, 
1946, pp. 260-261). Mary Beard limited this 
phenomenon to upper class women, attribut- 
ing the profusion of romantic adventure 
stories to the rise in female literacy. 


née other educational setting deserves 

mention for contributing to the dis- 

semination of knowledge. Through- 
out the Middle Ages, the home, even of the 
lower classes, accepted responsibility to 
transmit essential information and skills to 
girls. Fathers and mothers recognized it as 
their duty to instill religious doctrine in their 
daughters. Mothers taught domestic skills, 
simple medical arts, and when able to do so, 
rudimentary reading and writing. A mother's 
limited level of learning tended to be per- 
petuated in her daughter. Occasionally, a 
male relative or a priest, aware of the inability 
of certain parents to instruct, taught a girl of 
intellectual promise, 

This broad array of medieval educational 
institutions produced a number of competent 
women whose erudition surpassed that of the 
vast majority of their contemporaries. Some 
of these women are particularly memorable 
and serve as representatives of educational 
achievements in their centuries. Others were 
both exemplars of their age and a lasting in- 
fluence in the sphere of female education. 

A sixth century woman, Saint Radegund 
(Radegonde), conquered enormous ob- 
stacles to become a teaching nun. A French 
king forced her to leave her Germanic home 
to marry him. Although she was a reluctant 
wife, she progressed intellectually by con- 
versing with learned men and by reading. 
After withstanding her pleas for six years, her 
husband relented and permitted Radegund to 
enter a convent. She founded the convent of 
Poitiers in the mid-sixth century, served as 
abbess for a time, and then chose to relin- 
quish that position, preferring to be simply a 
nun. Her convent, noted as a cultural center, 
is the first on record as having a school for 
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girls. Radegund gained fame as an intel- 
lactual and a poetess. The following descrip- 
tive passage reveals not only the condition of 
certain sixth century women and the value of 
shelter offered by convents but also Rade- 
gund's literary development: 


| have seen women taken into slavery, their 
hands tied and hair scattered, one walking 
barefoot in the blood of her husband and an- 
other on the body of her brother—each is 
cause for tears and | have cried forall. | have 
cried for my dead relatives and also forthose 
Still alive. When my tears cease and sighsare 
quiet, my grief is not quiet. When the wind 
murmurs, | listen for news, but the shade of 
none of my near ones comes to me. (History 
of the education, 1883, p. 29) 


Radegund, in ensuing statements, expressed 
regret for being unable to be with her rela- 
tives. 


ba As abbess 
at Barking, 
Hildelith taught nuns 
to spell, write, 
read Scripture, 
and compose Latin verse 
at a time 
when even Italian clergymen 
were unlearned 
in classical poetry. 


(enone 


2saint Hild, named the most learned 
woman in the era before the Norman Con- 
quest, was regarded as the first great female 
teacher in England. She began her career as 
the first abbess of the convent at Hartlepool. 
In 657 she founded the Whitby double mon- 
astery which was a nunnery built next to a 
monastery to facilitate the teaching of girls by 
monks. During Hild’s tenure, five future 
bishops and the celebrated poet, Caedmon, 
studied there. 

Another seventh century Englishwoman, 
Saint Hildelith, studied at the convent of 
Chelles in France. As abbess at Barking, 
Hildelith taught nuns to spell, write, read 
Scripture, and compose Latin verse at a time 
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when even Italian clergymen were unlearned 
in classical poetry. 

Saint Boniface, an active supporter of wo- 
men's education, corresponded with many 
nuns, notably Saint Lioba. Lioba concluded 
her first letter to him, a5 was Common in the 
eighth century, with an original poem. Favor- 
ably impressed by her writing style, Boniface 
encouraged her to continue writing to him, 
appointed her abbess of a convent he had 
founded, and wrote her biography. Lioba, 
schooled in theology and ecclesiastical law, 
gave religious advice to noblemen and 
clergymen, founded and supervised many 
nunneries, and earned respect for her suc- 
cessful preparation of nun-teachers. Hon- 
ored in life, Lioba was the only woman per- 
mitted to enter the monastery at Fulda, the 
home of Boniface. In death, at the request of 
Boniface, she was buried near him at Fulda. 

Hroswitha (Roswitha, Hrotsuit}), name- 
sake of an earlier Gandersheim abbess, be- 
came known as the “nun of Gandersheim." 
While a student in the convent school, she 
studied Greek, Latin, Aristotelian philosophy, 
and certain liberal arts. She read the works of 
Virgil, Lucan, Horace, Ovid, Terence, Plautus, 
and those of Christian Fathers. This scholarly 
background enabled Hroswitha to become 
one of the finest legend writers of her time. 
She was a skilled Latin dramatist, a classical 
poetess and historian, and an excellent 
teacher. Although she was among the most 
highly regarded tenth century author-educa- 
tors, Hroswitha deprecated her achievements 
as having little worth because she was a wo- 
man, not a man, 


wo twelfth century nuns, Saint Hilde- 

garde and Heloise, made extra- 

ordinary contributions to women's 
education. As a child, Hildegarde was tutored 
in Latin, a language basic to her later learning. 
After joining the Benedictine order, Hilde- 
garde became a forceful, efficient abbess of 
the nunnery of Bingen-on-the-Rhine where 
she taught religion. An extensive writer, she 
produced vast religious literature, two 
lengthy medical treatises, and approximately 
70 poems and hymns studied by twentieth 
century scholar-musicians. Heloise’s early 
education ina convent consisted of the study 
of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew: her advanced 
learning was gained under her famous tutor, 
Abelard. Perhaps Heloise is remembered 
more often for her ill-fated love affair with 
Abelard than for her intellectual gifts. Leav- 
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ing Abelard, Heloise returned to the convent 
of Argenteuil, where she had studied as a 
child, to serve as prioress. In 1131, she 
founded a nunnery at the Paraclete, drawing 
large crowds to hear her scholarly, inspiring 
lectures. Heloise was acclaimed as intel- 
lectually superior to the majority of her con- 
temporaries of either sex. 

Betisia Gozzadini was a thirteenth century 
woman achieving scholastic distinction out- 
side the convent world. Daughter of an Italian 
nobleman, Betisia enjoyed learning but de- 
plored the lack of substance in education 
readily available to girls and women. Seeking 
a comprehensive education, she took every 
course offered at the predominantly male 
University of Bologna. She received her un- 
dergraduate degree along with the laurel 
wreath for having graduated first in her class, 
she then continued her formal education, 
earning a doctor of law degree. Betisia 
merited respect for her piety, intellectual ac- 
complishments, and eloquent speaking. 

Another noncloistered scholar, Marie de 
France, utilized her thorough classical back- 
ground to enlighten others through her 
poetry, acquiring a reputation as the foremost 
poetess of the Middle Ages. Her surviving 
work illuminates thirteenth century chivalry 
for modern students. She also collected 
fables, translating them from English into 
French, the language of aristocrats. Included 
ina collection of her work, the mostextensive 
compilation of Anglo-Norman poetry in ex- 
istence, is this admonition to learned persons 
to share their knowledge, as she herself did 
during her productive life. 


When God has given any one in knowledge 
To speak true eloquence, 
He ought not to be silent or conceal it: 
But he ought voluntarily to show himself. 
When a great good is much heard, 
Then by its own movement it is blossomed; 
And when it is praised by many: 
Then it has spread its blossoms. 

(Wright, 1869, p. 285) 


Medieval parents, townspeople, clerics, 
kings, and educators in homes, convents, 
cathedral schools, court schools, and uni- 
versities advanced the education of females 
through the Middle Ages. The significant 
number of women who developed within 
these educational settings shared their 
knowledge with succeeding generations, 
thereby, in the words of Marie de France, 
spreading its blossoms. 
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